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An Inquiry into the Possibility of ESP in Animals 


More than twenty years have been de- 
voted to research in the Parapsychology 
Laboratory at Duke, and for the most 
part all of this research effort has been 
directed toward the gathering of infor- 
mation about psi ability in man. Within 
the last year the net has finally been cast 
in a wider area to draw in material 
which hints at the possibility of ESP in 
animals. 

Experimental research on animals in 
parapsychology has been very sparse. 
One report published in 1924 by the Rus- 
sian neurophysiologist, W. Bechterev, de- 
scribes Bechterev’s telepathy experiments 
with two of Durow’s circus dogs; and in 
1927, J. B. Rhine and L. E. Rhine re- 


ported their investigation of the tele- 
pathic ability of a horse, Lady. 

In part the stimulus for the recent in- 
terest in this aspect of the research comes 
from reports which appear from time to 
time about unusual direction-finding in 


animals. These stories describe appar- 
ently marvellous feats performed by indi- 
vidual animals in locating their former 
homes or the owners from whom they 
have been separated. Although there have 
been reports of such performances by 
horses, turtles, geese, toads, and a variety 
of other animals, the most impressive 
cases involve cats and, more especially, 
dogs. It may be that the dog’s charac- 
teristically deep devotion to his master 
provides an unusually effective degree of 
motivation. 

These cases of exceptional direction- 
finding in individual animals are of 
two types. The first, known as “hom- 
ing,” occurs when the animal finds his 
way back from a distance over an un- 
familiar route to a homing spot with 
which he is already acquainted. The best 
known example of this type of homing 


is the case of Bobbie, a collie owned by 
Frank Brazier of Silverton, Oregon. 
Bobbie’s story, based on the records of 
the Humane Society in Oregon, which 
carried out an investigation of the case, 
was expanded into a book by Charles 
Alexander (Bobbie, A Great Collie) 
about twenty-five years ago. 

Bobbie was part collie and part Eng- 
lish sheep dog, and during his early years 
he acquired several distinguishing char- 
acteristics which were cited later by way 
of identification. One was the fact that, 
like his sheep-dog ancestors, he was bob- 
tailed. Three of his teeth were lost; he 
acquired a scar over one eye where a 
horse kicked him; and one hip was 
thrown out of line when he was run over 
by a tractor. 

In the summer of 1923 Mr. and Mrs. 
Brazier set out on a tour of the Middle 
West in their car, taking Bobbie with 
them. In Wolcott, Indiana, they stopped 
at a garage. Bobbie became involved in 
a dog fight and disappeared. After sev- 
eral days the Braziers, failing to locate 
him, drove south into Mexico, then up 
the coast of California, and home to 
Oregon. 

On February 15, 1924, exactly six 
months after Bobbie’s disappearance, a 
a dog believed to be he turned up at 
their home in Silverton. His owners 
based their identification, not only on his 
conduct, but also on the distinguishing 
marks previously noted. The Oregon 
Humane Society, in their investigation, 
discovered various people who claimed 
that Bobbie stopped to rest with them 
along the way. According to the infor- 
mation they gave, the dog returned by a 
more southerly route than the one over 
which he had been carried in the automo- 
bile. It took him through cities, across 


/ 


rivers, deserts, and winter-locked moun- 
tains for three thousand miles until he 
arrived home, thoroughly exhausted and 
so footsore that he lay for three days 
unable to walk. 

The second kind of direction-finding 
case is the type in which the animal 
finds his way to a specific destination 
with which he has never been acquainted 
before. There is the story of King, for 
instance. King was a Belgian Shepherd 
dog who had belonged to Wayne and 
Clifford Burke of Sand Point, Indiana. 
He had lived with the family for three 
years when he disappeared from home 
about December 1, 1948. 

The dog did not return and the family 
eventually moved to Richmond, Cali- 
fornia. On November 27, 1949, a dog 
which they felt positive was King ap- 
peared at their home in Richmond. If 
this was their dog, he apparently had 
found his way alone over 1200 miles and 
—what is more remarkable—to a place 
which he had never known. In this case 
there were no affidavits by people who 
claimed to have seen him along the way, 
but to the Burke family there was no 
doubt that he was their dog. Besides a 
sense of conviction based on three years’ 
familiarity, they found assurance in the 
presence of a certain scar on one of his 
paws, his dislike of hissing noises, his 
way of riding in the back of the car with 
his front paws on the driver’s shoulders, 
the fact that he always shook hands with 
his left paw, and several other such 
characteristics. 

The story of Clementine, a large black 
female cat, also comes in this second 
category. Clementine’s mistress, Mrs. 
Robert Lundmark, was living in Dun- 
kirk, N. Y., in 1949. Upon deciding to 
move to Denver in May of that year, 
Mrs. Lundmark gave Clementine to a 
relative near her old home. The cat 
stayed there long enough to give birth 
to and wean a litter of kittens and then 
disappeared. In September, an exhausted 
cat appeared at Mrs. Lundmark’s new 
home in Denver, 1600 miles from Dun- 
kirk. Mrs. Lundmark felt positive it was 
Clementine because of the fact that she 
had seven toes on her front feet, a scar 


on her left shoulder made by some hot 
ashes which Mrs. Lundmark had spilled 
on her, and two white spots on her stom- 
ach. A veterinarian established her age 
as approximately that which Mrs. Lund- 
mark knew her cat to be. 

These are isolated examples of direc- 
tion-finding in species which do not usu- 
ally display this kind of behavior. In the 
case of large-scale migrations, all mem- 
bers of the species are involved and in 
some of the species the migrations cover 
distances quite as remarkable as those just 
described. How, for instance, does the 
Pacific golden plover make its 3,000-mile, 
nonstop flight over the ocean from 
Alaska to the Hawaiian Islands with no 
landmarks to guide it? The mysteries of 
migration, of course, have long been 
raising questions in the minds of zoolo- 
gists, since so many of these animal jour- 
neys do not seem to be explainable in 
terms of any recognized sensory func- 
tions. 

Considerable experimentation has been 
carried out by zoologists on such ques- 
tions, especially with regard to the hom- 
ing activities of birds. Various theories 
have been offered by these scientists in 
explanation of the homing ability. It has 
been suggested, for instance, that the 
earth’s magnetic field may help to guide 
the animal on its way. Another theory is 
that homing animals travel in widening 
spirals until they hit on familiar terri- 
tory, or that random search, fortunate 
turnings, and familiar landmarks are im- 
portant factors. No theory has yet been 
advanced, however, which appears to 
offer an adequate explanation for the 
more exceptional cases. 

The possibility that certain of the 
direction-finding abilities of animals may 
be extrasensory in nature is very impor- 
tant, for if these animals are using ESP, 
it is ESP of a sort which is far more 
reliable, consistent, and widespread than 
anything we have discovered in man. It 
would follow, also, that if ESP is a factor 
in animal behavior, it was part of our 
equipment at an earlier stage of human 
life which may have been superseded and 
inhibited in the process of evolution by 
the development of the cerebral cortex. 


If this is so, we may learn more of the 
ESP ability in man by trying to control 
those factors, lately acquired in our evo- 
lutionary development, which inhibit its 
expression in humans. 

This suggestion of the evolutionary 
decline of ESP ability fits in with some 
of the experimental facts concerning 
ESP in man. It is known, for instance, 
that in an ESP test any attempt by the 
subject to make use of rational processes 
interferes with ESP success and that 
ESP judgments take place at an uncon- 
scious level beyond the reach of the 
cerebral activities which are more highly 
developed in men than in animals. 

However, it can as yet be no more 
than suspected that the exceptional direc- 
tion-finding abilities in animals may be 
based on extrasensory perception. The 
first step in the inquiry into this possi- 
bility is being taken now in the Para- 
psychology Laboratory where a survey is 
being made of the available research ma- 
terial on direction-finding. It is in con- 
nection with this survey that the collec- 
tion of spontaneous cases of animal hom- 
ing is being assembled. Any reader who 
has heard of an unusual example of this 
sort is invited to call the item to the at- 
tention of the Parapsychology Labora- 
tory. These cases are not taken as evi- 
dence of ESP, of course, but they may 
contribute the germ of an idea from 
which a workable hypothesis may later 
be developed for experimental testing. 


Exchange of Personnel 


Dr. Betty Humphrey and Miss Eliza- 
beth McMahan of the Parapsychology 
Laboratory accepted an invitation from 
the Society for Psychical Research in 
London to spend nine weeks at the 
S.P.R. last fall as visiting research 
workers. 

The chief research activities carried 
out by Dr. Humphrey and Miss McMa- 
han consisted of two main experimental 
projects. In one, they gave ESP tests 
to mental patients before and after elec- 
tric shock therapy. These tests were 
carried out in the Springfield Mental 
Hospital and Northumberland House. 
Mr. G. W. Fisk of the S.P.R. assisted 


in the experiment. The other experi- 
mental project involved the testing of 
Society members for general extrasen- 
sory perception and clairvoyance, with 
Mrs. K. M. Goldney serving as sender 
and co-experimenter in the tests. A re- 
port of the research results will be pub- 
lished by the Society. 

Dr. Humphrey addressed both the Lon- 
don S.P.R. and the Cambridge University 
S.P.R. on the subject of personality and 
ESP. 

On the continent Dr. Humphrey and 
Miss McMahan visited the Innsbruck 
Neuropsychiatric Clinic, where Fried- 
rich K6éck’s work with mental patients 
has been carried out under Dr. Hubert 
Urban, and Amiens, where Dr. and Mrs. 
Paul Vasse have done their work in psy- 
chokinesis with dice-throwing tests and 
the germination of seeds. 

Two Euvopean research workers have 
been engaged during recent months in 
cooperative research at the Parapsychol- 
ogy Laboratory. One of these is Dr. 
Karlo Marchesi whose long-distance ex- 
periments between Zagreb and the United 
States have been reported in the Journal 
of Parapsychology. Dr. Marchesi was 
granted permission by the Jugoslavian 
government to visit the Parapsychology 
Laboratory for the past several months 
as a medical hypnotist. 

The second, Dr. Witold Brzozowski, 
is a Polish engineer brought from Eu- 
rope to this country by the U. S. Army 
because of his inventions in jet propul- 
sion. Dr. Brzozowski has been engaged 
in research and in translating a book by 
the Polish medium, the late Stefan Osso- 
wiecki, and in gathering publishable ma- 
terial which will help English-speaking 
parapsychologists to become more fully 
acquainted with Ossowiecki’s work. 


General News 


One of the finest marks of recognition 
yet given to parapsychology is the invi- 
tation extended by the Royal Institution 
of Great Britain to Dr. Robert Thouless 
of Cambridge University to give a fer- 
mal discourse on experimental parapsy- 
chology. Dr. Thouless gave his address 
on December 1 under the title “Thought 
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Transference and Related Phenomena.” 

Another step forward in parapsychol- 
ogy is represented by the action of the 
Fulbright Commission in providing 
transportation for Dr. S. G. Soal of 
Queen Mary College, University of Lon- 
don, in order that he may spend some 
months this spring in research at the 
Parapsychology Laboratory at Duke Uni- 
versity. *& 


The University of Rhodes in Grahams- 
town, South Africa, has instituted a se- 
ries of five lectures, delivered by Mr. M. 
C. Marsh, Junior Lecturer in Psychology, 
as part of the regular psychology curric- 
ulum. parapsychology exhibit con- 
ducted by Mr. Marsh and Miss May Bell 
was part of the University’s “Open Day” 
in October. 


Books and Articles 

Kenneth Roberts’ book, Henry Gross 
and His Dowsing Rod, has now been 
published (Doubleday). The book, as the 
title suggests, is the story of Henry 
Gross’s success in dowsing for water. It 
was mentioned in this column when Ber- 
muda’s Mid-Ocean News announced that 
three wells had been drilled and fresh 
underground water had been located on 
Bermuda with the aid of Henry Gross 
and his rod. Hitherto Bermuda has had 
little or no fresh water. The book now 
reveals that Henry Gross located the 
sites for the wells by using a dowsing rod 
over a map of Bermuda in Kennebunk- 
port, Maine. Park Breck, editor of the 
News, has covered the story from the 
beginning and says that the statements 
in the book regarding Bermuda are cor- 
rect. * * 


Probably no one has had so wide a 
first-hand acquaintance with the various 
kinds of prophets and students of proph- 
ecy as Eileen J. Garrett. In The Sense 
and Nonsense of Prophecy (Creative Age 
Press) she has written a light but very 
sensible discussion of what goes on in 
the prophet fringe. 


A wide-ranging variety of other works 


are more or less concerned with para- 
psychology. These deal in some cases 
with a bare mention of psi phenomena, 
as in Margaret Naumberg’s Schizophren- 
ic Art: Its Meaning in Psychotherapy 
(Grune and Stratton), and a brief but 
more pointed reference to psi phenomena 
in Edmund Sinnott’s Cell and Psyche: 
The Biology of Purpose (Univ. of North 
Carolina Press). Alfred Still’s Border- 
lands of Science (Philosophical Library), 
on the other hand, is almost wholly de- 
voted to a popular review of the field of 
parapsychology. 

A group of other books lie between the 
two extremes. Helge Lundholm’s com- 
prehensive work of psychology, God’s 
Failure or Man’s Folly, subtitled A Chal- 
lenge to the Physicalistic Interpretation 
of Man (Sci-Art Publishers) offers an 
ingenious hypothesis of the place of ESP 
in the organization of personality. Aldous 
Huxley’s Themes and Variations (Harp- 
er) presents a group of essays. The lead- 
ing one, based on the diary of Maine de 
Biran, is a thought-provoking discussion 
of some of the findings of parapsy- 
chology. 

Outside Readings in Psychology 
(Thomas Crowell) by E. L. Hartley, H. 
G. Birch, and R. E. Hartley, contains a 
selection on parapsychology: “The In- 
fluence of Belief and Disbelief in ESP 
upon Individual Scoring Levels” by 
Gertrude R. Schmeidler and Gardner 
Murphy. 

Along with his other two volumes, Al- 
truistic Love: A Study of American 
Good Neighbors and Christian Saints 
and Social Philosophies of an Age of 
Crisis, P. A. Sorokin of Harvard brought 
out a third book in 1950 in which para- 
psychology was given two chapters. The 
book was entitled Explorations in Altru- 
istic Love and Behavior. The first of the 
two chapters on parapsychology was 
“Extrasensory Perception and Friendly 
Interpersonal Relations” by S. David 
Kahn; and the other, “Parapsychology 
and the Study of Altruism” by J. B. 
Rhine. (All three books were published 
by Beacon Press). 
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